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Editorials 


By 
NORMAN HAPGOOD 


Two Glorious Freedoms 


N the epoch-marking celebration at Harvard con- 
fidence in freedom has been to the front. In.two 
aspects of the contribution made by active lib- 

erty on this continent Unitarians may take the kind 
of pride that is wholesome; pride in the best done in 
the past, that makes a basis for continued good to come. 

A specially selected committee made a list of the 
fifty graduates of Harvard, not including the living, 
who should be accounted greatest. Of the fifty, an 
even half, twenty-five, have been definitely Uni- 
tarian, and several others what might be called es- 
sentially Unitarian in outlook. What is the meaning 
of this strange preponderance, in a group’in numbers 
so small? Perhaps the significance will be clearer if 
we look at the relation, in some of the names on the 
list, between religious freedom and freedom in its 
best political sense. This comparison is the more 
important, in that there are some church members, 
even Unitarians, who see no connection between the 
individual as church member and the individual as 
citizen. 

The first Charles Francis Adams was a Uni- 
tarian. So was the rugged John Adams, our second 
President, and that other President, John Quincy 
Adams, with his remarkable record in the House of 
Representatives after his presidency had expired. 
Another of the group that launched the nation on its 
course, with political genius of high order, was James 
Otis. Such men took in hand the problem of political 
freedom; and others of the great leaders whose re- 


_ whole duty is not on the minister. 
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ligious beliefs were similar were Thomas Jefferson and 
Benjamin Franklin. It would be difficult to find wha 
we now call a fundamentalist in the forefront of th 
movement that gave its stamp to the new nation. 
Look at the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. There something like a quarter belong to the 
Unitarian band, and the rest, again, are overwhelm- 
ingly liberal in their religious affiliations. After all, 
is it not pretty nearly the same thing? Is a person 
likely to appreciate liberty, and dare to use it, in 
one field, and not carry the same spirit into other 
fields? 

Turning back to the list of the Gretta fifty, ad 
turning from the field of action to that of thought, we 
find Emerson, the greatest name in American letters, 
not only a member of our church, but a clergyman in 
it, of the more advanced division, which is predomi- 
nent today. -We find the outstanding - historians, 
Bancroft, Jared Sparks, Prescott, Motley, Parkman, 
Higginson, and John Fiske—what a galaxy! 

In literature, in addition to Emerson, are in- 
cluded Thoreau, Oliver Wendell Holmes the elder, 
and James Russell Lowell, with Charles Eliot Norton 
on the borderline between literature and art. In law, 
Storey and the younger Holmes. And, of course, the 
great preachers who are to be added to Emerson, 
Theodore Parker, William Ellery Channing, and 
Edward Everett Hale. 

Charles William Eliot, first among our modern 
educators, was a friend of mine, and my long conver- 
sations with him were many, but seldom did we finish 
one of them without his bringing in, from some angle, 
his pride in the record and the intellectual standing of 
his church. His friend, William James, also a friend 
of mine, belonged to no church, but he attended daily 
prayers in the Harvard Chapel, and read the Bible to 
his boys. As Professor Perry, his biographer, says of 
him: ‘‘He confined himself to the intellectual accept- 
ance of what he regarded as the substance of all re- 
ligions, and to highly generalized emotional attitudes.” 

Just as Eliot rejoiced in his Unitarianism, so was 
he unswerving in his political liberalism. Often he 
went joyously against the fashionable opinion around 
him. He did it in the Sacco-Vanzetti case. He did it 
when the most elegant figures in society were fighting 
against the confirmation of Louis D. Brandeis. He 
came to the defense of Senator Burton K. Wheeler, 
when the Daugherty machine undertook to ‘frame’ 
him. His liberalism, like those of the men of the 
Revolution, went into every field. 


Working Together 


And now, while I am venturing to talk a little 
outside of my field, what of the work of supporting 
our church today? There are cases where members 
of Unitarian congregations, not doing much them- 
selves to make things better, say they do not like the 
minister. Very likely. Such cases occur. But the 
_ At least as much 
is on the people. Often it is the minister who deserves 
a better congregation. As we begin another season, 
after the summer pause, it might be well for each in- 
dividual to look into his spiritual mirror, and think 
about whether or not he himself is doing all, in the way 
of support, that he might do. : 
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How I Found God 


Annette Kellerman 


y<MIEEN one has been battered around from 
3 4 pillar to post for more years than can be 
remembered, the words God, prayer, re- 
ShdmGSi} ligion, take on a very broad meaning. 
Take my own experiences, for instance. 


My Formative Years 


At the age of fourteen I was out earning my living 
in Australia. At sixteen I had wandered far afield 
with my father, through France, England, Germany 
and Australia. At the age of seventeen I came to 
the United States. We shipped from Australia, the 
entire Kellerman family of five people, with four 
dogs. Mother, who was French, decided on settling 
in Paris. The following year my father passed away. 
According to strict church standards he was not a re- 
ligious man, but he carried much religion in his soul. 
As I look back now, he died at what might have been 
a very dangerous period for me. There was I on the 
threshold of fame, and of what is termed “big money.”’ 
Broadway with its glamour, and in those years the 
Great White Way with a capital G, was literally at 
my feet, but my father’s fine teaching of good sports- 
manship, clean living, and certain ideals, had become 
so instilled in my mind that it never occurred to me 
to change my mode of living, or go ‘‘hay-wire,”’ which 
is the modern term for losing one’s mental equilibrium. 

My husband and I have circled the globe four 
times. For twenty odd years in America Sunday 
meant just one train journey after another. Spending 
weekends in trains, or arriving tired out at some des- 
tination on the Sabbath, does not tend to make one 
think the seventh day as either holy or restful. When 
the great Moguls decided to turn the vaudeville 
theaters into slave marts, insisting on five shows a 
day, the Sullivan family, consisting of James R. and 
Annette Kellerman Sullivan, called a halt. We 
packed our trunks and went abroad. It was in the 
Old Country that I began to realize that there was so 
much more to life than stage doors and Sunday trains. 
We took a little house in Richmond, England. It was 
the early spring, and the rural and willow-banked 
_ Thames River stirred memories of all things peaceful 
and good. One Sunday we motored through some 
_ English by-lanes with their rambler-covered hedges, 
and in a little hamlet we met the villagers pouring 
out of an ivy-covered church. 

These last eight years of travel which have taken 
us to the far corners of the earth have instilled one 
‘thing above others in my mind. Inherent decency 
appears to be part of the average human being, be he 
oo Polynesian, or European. In India, where 


we traveled extensively, I was struck by the followers 
of Buddha. Fanatics they may be in some cases, but 
the life of self-sacrifice that many lead teaches a great 
lesson to the civilized races, as we are wont to call 
ourselves. Never was I so filled with awe as when I 
had my first glimpse of the Great Barrier Reef; off 
the northeast coast of Australia. Imagine: twelve 
hundred miles of coral reefs and islands. - We set sail 
for Lindeman Island, which is about two thousand 
miles north of Sydney, my home city in Australia. 
The sun was about to set as we approached Lindeman, 
and the tide dead low. These low tides leave the 
reefs surrounding the island completely exposed. Our 
first glimpse of coral gardens with their multi-colored 
hues was a peep into paradise. The sun, a blazing 
red gold ball of fire surrounded by zephyr lavender 
clouds, threw its rays on the fantastic coral formations. 
Several times I have felt inspired with awe by nature’s 
beauties—Zermatt in Switzerland, Fujiyama in Japan, 
Yosemite Valley in California—but for the first time 
was I inspired, not only with awe, but also with rever- 
ence. 


The Beauty of Changing Tides 

Would I were a word-painter, to describe the 
works of God on the Great Barrier Reef. There is a 
tidal drop of twenty-four feet. When these giant 
tides arrived we would wait, thrilled, for the last 
twenty minutes of outgoing tides, and the first half 
hour of the incoming tide. In that short hour we 
wandered miles over the exposed reefs. Each moment 
was fraught with surprise and wonderment. As the 
tides receded from the reefs, huge coral lagoons, twenty 
to thirty feet deep, appeared, and entrapped fish of 
glorious color swam lazily in and out of the polyp 
(corals). Oh, mesdames, you may primp and preen 
with the aid of “haute couture,” and “modistes,’”’ but 
if you would see color combinations, and shadings of 
paillettes, sit for a too-short fifteen minutes at low 
tide on a coral reef. I remember watching six multi- 
colored parrot and blue fish, about three feet in 
length, swimming in and out of a coral formation which 
looked like a colossal three-tiered orange sun flower. 


Some of these corals measure up to fifteen feet in cir- 


cumference, and in some cases each tier is of a different 
color. The blue parrot fish has a coat of mail con- 
sisting of five distinct shades of blue, commencing at 
the tail with the palest hue, then deepening to the 
head which is a vivid electric blue. The multi-colored 
parrot fish resembles the Australian bird in coloring, 
reds, blues and greens. What adds to the fantastic 
of under-water life is the glistening crystal clear water 
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which gives added depth to the coloring and vital life 
to the corals. 

A coral garden is a living, breathing, scintillating 
bed of huge fantastic flowers. Somehow a land garden 
will never quite have the same charm for me since 
living on the coral reefs. At times I would put on my 
Japanese diving-goggles and, accompanied by a native 
in a “dug out’? canoe, would swim for hours investi- 
gating the glories below the surface. I enjoyed this 
manner of seeing the corals better than wearing my 
divirg helmet, specially constructed to hold air for 
fifteen minutes. When I was below the surface, I had 
a feeling of being closer to my Maker than at any 
time in my whole life. One has a detachment from 
all things material-and civilized. I would thrill with 
exaltation on seeing the great coral caverns, some 
with cathedral arches. How often I wished I had been 
born really amphibious. I always felt a distinct loss 
when compelled to rise to the surface. It would per- 
haps be well for me to tell you here that two and a 
half to three minutes is my ‘every day”’ lung capacity 
under the water. I think I can say that I have, more 
than any other woman, seen the glories of the under- 
sea world. The Great Barrier Reef is still virgin 
territory, and on many of the islands we visited no 
white women had set foot. The under-sea realms have 
been for a very privileged few, unfortunately. We 
spent nine months wandering with our cameras, from 
island to island. It was by far the happiest time of 
my life. I wept, like a child, when we left. I long to 
return, and will. I counted the world well lost for 
what I had lived and seen. Never wearing more than 
I thought fitting, which was very little, I came to 
understand the word beachcomber. I became a 
veritable lady beachcomber. It would take a book 
to tell of the weird, curious, and marvelous creatures 
of under-sea life. 

One experience I count as the most beautiful 
of my varied life. We were stationed on a small island 
we called Fandanus, for want of a better name. It 
was triangular, and bounded by three distinct beaches. 
We stood one evening at the tip of Pandanus, and on 
my right, between two palm-fringed islands, a great 
yellow moon was rising majestically. Simultaneously 
on my left, burning up the horizon and fringed with 


clouds of orange, purple, green, was a gigantic ball of 


fire going down to its rest; the setting sun, the rising 
moon, performing God’s miracle work. At our feet 
were coral gardens stretching for a mile off shore, 
glistening in crystal-clear water. As the clouds 
changed their fiery display, so would the corals, like 
chamelions, bring forth an ever-changing picture. 
How close I felt to God. I thanked my Maker that 
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I had been so privileged to witness this heaven-sent 
spectacle. In the tropics colorings are at times vio- 
lent, vivid, blatant, then five minutes later the zephyr 
clouds become pastel shaded, as though some unseen 
spirit painter were at work, forever changing his can- 
vas. Add those ever-present corals which have been 
millions of years in the building, untouched by civiliz- 
ation, and you have an idea of why the Gréat Barrier 
Reef makes one think of God and prayer. As I write 
this little article, I relive those never-to-be-forgotten 
months spent on desert islands. I feel, if I might say 
so without sounding like a prig, as though God has 
given me a glorious reward for the many years of 
“toeing the mark,’ or keeping to the “straight and 
narrow.’ Perhaps many of you may smile at that, 
but being a stage star, a picture personality of the 
silent days, and. appearing in almost every capital 
city of the world, brings many temptations, pitfalls, 
and much adulation. One is apt to lose perspective. 
In these days of sophistication it may sound more 
than priggish to say that I have never tasted a cock- 
tail, nor have I smoked a cigarette, and I still have 
the same nice husband I married almost twenty years 
ago. How old-fashioned this paragraph sounds—but 
I have no regrets. 

Civilization, human architecture, will never again 
bring Ohs and Ahs from me as it once did. After wit- 
nessing the works of God all over this universe I can- 
not thrill to Radio Cities. In closing, may I say that 
I have always maintained that a perfectly healthy 
body should make for a healthy mind? How often 
have I wished I could make all young up-and-coming 
athletes, stage aspirants, or movie-struck girls realize 
that the first taste of fame may be sweet but very 
fleeting, unless one stands on solid rock. It is not 
given to all to make a great success in life, and those 
of us who have been given the gift, and opportunity 
by God, should start by building a solid foundation 
for future years. Such a foundation is built on sin- 
cerity of purpose, hard work and tolerance. Fach 
walk in life brings opportunity to do for others, and be- 
lieve me as the years roll on, the memories that come 
to mind are not the few hurrahs, but the smiling thanks 
for some little inspiration given while moving up the 
path of fame. 

As a child I was a weakling and wore braces—it 
was by swimming, and later ballet, that my limbs be- 
came so strong. Then I strongly advocate certain 
breathing exercises that I commenced as a child, for 
developing weak lungs. My own extraordinary lung 
power came solely from my own breathing exercises. 
Health is God’s most precious gift, for with health 
you can face and battle the world. 


Training Teachers for the Church School 


Stephen Hole Fritchman 


m™|HEN the Leadership Training Committee 
| held its first meeting in May, 1936, and 
surveyed the problem of helping min- 
isters, <uperintendents and _ teachers 
with the activities of their church schools, one im- 
portant decision was made. It was decided that a 
few key projects in teacher-training be started as 


soon as possible. Leadership training involves a — 
vast range of enterprises, many of which will take — 
months or even years to organize, but a few major — 
ways of helping the local leader stand out as im-— 
mediately possible. This article is written to de-- 
scribe the beginning steps recommended by the 
committee in the organization of the Ses teachi1 ng 
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staff, and the initiation of a simple training pro- 
gram. 
The great majority of teachers in our Uni- 
tarian church schools never attend Star Island for 
courses in religious education, comparatively few 
teachers even attend area meetings, two-day con- 
ferences or other regional groups interested in 
church-school work. Only the occasional teacher is 
privileged to attend community schools of religious 
education. Recognizing these facts, the Leadership 
Training Committee begins its work by stressing the 
teacher-training program of the local church. A 
three-fold program for every church school in our 
fellowship which wishes to cooperate in teacher 
training is being suggested this fall. Ministers 
and other leaders of religious education in our 
Unitarian churches are invited voluntarily to share 
in this forward step which will involve: first, the 
organization of an active religious-education com- 
mittee; second, the establishment of regular workers’ 
conferences for the teaching staff; and third, the 
use of teachers’ notebooks. If all three of these 
projects are started and followed up carefully a 
measurable increase in interest effectiveness in the 
church-school program will be achieved. 


The Religious Education Committee 


The religious-education committee should serve 
as a steering committee for the church school. It 
should consist of alert, interested and energetic 
members of the church who have, as a chief con- 
cern, the success of the religious-educationa] pro- 
gram. They will plan creatively the general ob- 
jectives and supervise the administration of the 
school as a whole. No school should be a one-man 
affair. Many policies and matters of personnel 
should be determined by this committee. Their 
work involves the vigorous presentation of the 
school’s program to the total church constituency. 
A leaflet on the structure and function of the re- 
ligious-education committee has been prepared for 
free distribution by the Leadership Training Com- 
mittee and is available upon request. 


Workers’ Conferences 


The most important recommendation in the 
three-fold program is the workers’ conference. The 
crucial matter in our schools is the enrichment of 
the individual teacher. Adding to his sense of 
adequacy, suggesting new ways of doing his work, 
—these are the first objectives every superintendent 
should follow. The workers’ conference is a planned 

teachers’ meeting devoted primarily to the work 
of the local school. Its function is to provide an 
opportunity for the discussion, under guidance, of 
the varied aspects of liberal religious teaching to- 
day. 

In order to encourage the formation of such 
workers’ conferences in every Unitarian school, 
the committee has prepared during the past four 
months an initial series of program plans for these 
meetings. They are simple and brief outlines de- 


_ signed to help the leader plan for and conduct the 


workers’ conference. They are written with the 
- school in mind, where local leaders hav 
*, x f 


limited outside resources in teacher-training ma- 
terials. Each one of the subjects treated in the 
series of four plans has been assigned to a writer 
especially competent in the field discussed. Each 
writer has been selected because he knew the sub- 
ject from actual teaching experience. Practical 
guidance has been a major requirement in the 
preparation of the program plans. The first four 
subjects for workers’ conferences, and the writers 
who prepared them, are as follows: 

“What Are the Aims of Our Church School?’ 
Laurence C. Staples. 

“Evaluating the Church School,” Grace E. Mayer- 
Oakes. 

“Planning What to Teach,” 
Chapman. 

“Service Enterprises in the Church School,” 
Susan M. Andrews. 

The Leadership Training Committee recom- 
mends the use of these plans at the monthly teachers’ 
meetings beginning in September. In January a 
second series of program plans for the next four 
months will be issued. In some schools superin- 
tendents may prefer to plan their own workers’ 
conferences or use other materials than these pro- 
gram plans recommended here. This is, of course, 
perfectly satisfactory. The aim of the Leadership 
Training Committee is to provide helps for those 
leaders who do not feel able to prepare their own, 
or who wish to follow the plans used in other Uni- 
tarian schools. In every case, however, a common 
objective is strongly urged upon leaders—the 
planned training of teachers. A leaflet has been 
prepared on ‘‘What Is a Workers’ Conference?’’ 
and is available for free distribution. It describes 
in detail the purpose and organization of workers’ 
conferences. The program plans are now available 
and may be secured for five cents each from the 
Leadership Training Committee, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Paul Harmon 


The Teachers’ Notebook 


The third suggestion in the three-fold program 
for teacher training this year in our schools is the 
use of the teacher’s notebook. Again, this recom- 
mendation is intended to help the individual teacher 
especially. This notebook will assist the teacher in 
gathering a wide range of materials for use in prepara- 
tion of the lesson and in teaching the class. Some 
of the materials will be for the teacher’s personal 
enrichment. The notebook will be a loose-leaf book 
which will make possible the addition of supple- 
mentary pages from time to time. It will encourage 
initiative in gathering materials on the part of the 
teacher. The general divisions of the notebook 
will be as follows: 

My Personal Enrichment. 

Important Facts about My Pupils. 

Developing the Class Materials, or Units of Work. 

Classified Poems, Illustrations, Stories, Pictures, 
Quotations, Cartoons, etc. 

Suggestions and inquiries concerning any of 
the matters discussed in this article or other matters 
relevant to teacher training are weclomed by the 
Leadership Training Committee. 
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Liberal Religion in Iceland 


Eric H. Thomsen 


BS VER since Christianity was first brought to 
Iceland, the established church has been re- 
markably free from the ecclesiasticism which 
has worked harm in so many other countries. 

John Loftsson, ordained deacon of the church, 
himself the builder of several churches, and one of 
the greatest chieftains of the twelfth century, when 
asked by Bishop Thorlak, ‘‘the Holy,’ whether he 
knew that.the Archbishop (of Nidaros, now Drontheim 
in Norway) had provided “that all churches and 
church property should be the sole possession of the 
church,” replied: “‘I shall listen to the word of the 
bishop; but I have fully made up my mind to pay no 
attention to him, for I do not believe he wills or knows 
better than our forefathers.”’ 

Many similarly frank expressions would seem to 
indicate that the people of Iceland have never sur- 
rendered any of the proverbial independence of their 
Viking ancestors to the authority of the church, even 
during the Middle Ages. And compared with so 
many other state churches, that of Iceland has ever 
been singularly liberal and undogmatic. 

Particularly within the last few decades the 
Church of Iceland has shown strong vitality and a 
desire to remain free from the bonds of dogmatism. 
Their leaders have educated the people in matters of 
religion in a way which has had the most significant 
bearing on the development of national character. 
It is interesting for us in the United States to know, 
for instance, that the very theologians have been the 
keenest advocates of modern knowledge of psychology 
and natural science. And popular interest in matters 
of the spirit has grown by leaps and bounds. 

One of the most striking instances of the change 
which has come about within this last generation is 
the contrast between the official scolding of the poet- 
priest Matthias Jochumsson in 1891, and the funeral 
oration delivered in his honor by one of the bishops 
thirty years later. 

Matthias Jochumsson had participated in a dis- 
cussion of the doctrine of eternal damnation and ex- 
pressed himself unmistakably in print... . “that 
ugly teaching which so terribly denies God’s wisdom, 
power and goodness’’ . pronouncing it *‘a dogma 
which has long been obsolete and a disgrace and det- 
riment to Christianity.” 

It was generally expected that Matthias Jochums- 
son might have to leave the church. Lektor theologiae 
Thorh. Bjarnarson, president of the theological semi- 
nary, declared that when a priest of the estab- 
lished church denied one of the plain teachings of 
the church, it followed, as a matter of course, that the 
incident could not be overlooked. And the president 
of the Icelandic-Lutheran Synod of America insisted 
that the denial of the doctrine of eternal damnation 
would inevitably lead to a denial of the entire Christian 
evangel. 

Bishop Hallgrimur Sveinsson, however, dropped 
the matter after “seriously reprimanding’’ Jochumsson. 
The bishop and the seminary head both belonged to 
the most liberal circles of the time, but even they 


found it necessary, at the very least, to ‘comment 
seriously”’ on any denial of doctrine. 

But watch the sequel: In 1920, Geier Saemundson, 
Bishop of the Northland, delivering the funeral oration 
over Matthias Jochumsson, mentioned this incident, 
adding: “‘and first of all I thank Sira Matthias Jochums- 
son in behalf of the Church of Iceland because, of all 
its clergy, he was the first to do his best to wipe out 
one of the blackest blots which have ever marred the 
conception of God which was given to us by Jesus of 
Nazareth.” 

And shortly before Jochumsson died, he was made 
an honorary doctor of theology by the theological 
faculty of the University of Iceland, though he had 
spent most of his life proclaiming convictions which 
were more Unitarian than anything else, and this 
expression of liberalism on the part of the faculty had 
met with great popular applause. 

At the opening of the University of Iceland, the 
first president, Dr. Bjorn M. Olsen, said thatthe one pur- 
pose of the university was to search after truth. That, 
of course, would completely do away with any dogma 
which knowledge and experience would prove con- 
trary to truth. And it seems that the theological 
faculty has lived up to that glorious tradition. At 
least on the occasion of the trial of the Danish priest, 
Arboe-Rasmussen, before the Supreme Court (for 
denial of the Virgin Birth), the entire . theological 
faculty of the University of Iceland, headed by Bishop 
Jon Helgason, wired him congratulations on his release. 

Bishop Helgason started his fight for theological 
freedom already as a teacher in the seminary, and con- 
tinued it for years as a member of the faculty of 
Theology at the University. In 1909, Skirnir, the or- 
gan of the Icelandic Literary Society, printed one of 
his articles on creeds. The substance of Dr. Helga- 
son’s argument was: 

1. That the creeds at the time they were formulated 
had never been intended as forever binding on the 
church; 

2. That they had never been recognized by the 
Church of Iceland, and had, in fact, been stealthily in- 
corporated in the church services without local sanc- 
tion or approval; 

8. That they were not in accord with the Bible, but 
merely the work of ordinary human beings suffering 
from the limitations of a bygone age; 

4. That any attempt to force the ancient creeds 
on the Church of Iceland would be contrary to the 
fundamental Evangelical Lutheran principle that the 
Bible is the sole authority in matters of doctrine and ~ 
belief. 

In conclusion, Dr. Helgason maintained that the - 
church cannot possibly go beyond demanding of its 
clergy that they preach the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

It is interesting to remember that it was after 
years of such liberal preaching and without ever hay- 
ing recalled or explained away any of his previous 
statements, that Dr. Helgason was elected Bishop of 
Iceland. 2 

Efforts at psychie research have aroused great in 
terest in spiritualism in late years. There is no valu 
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n mentioning this, except to point out the remarkable 
olerance and broadmindedness exhibited by the 
eading bishop, Dr. Helgason, who, in one of his ee 
oral letters, said: 


If those of “little faith” find themselves strength- 
ened by such results of scientific research, and if ‘‘in- 
fidels” can become convinced of life’s continuation after 
death, which they crave as a basis for their faith—then 
what shall one say? 

If experience shows, in the case of those two types of 
people, that such research for them becomes the way 
unto faith and progressively into a fellowship with 
God, which my testimony and that of other servants 
of the church have not been able to bring them—then 
what shall one say? Are we not as Christians, and as 
messengers of the word of God, bound to rejoice if people 
who have been far away now come closer to the reign 
of God because of this influence and are induced to enter 
the world of faith, where we are justified in hoping that 
the son of man, Jesus Christ, sooner or later, will come 
to meet them in all his matchless beauty and to become, 
for them, the way to God—to the Father. 


True, there are also, in Iceland, people who are 
rankly disturbed about the ease wherewith a younger 


generation discards ancient dogmas as meaningless 
and offensive, though, on the other hand, it was one of 
the oldest ministers of the church who, delivering a 
sermon at the annual meeting of the synod in the 
cathedral a few years ago, declared that, as for him, 
all the text books about Christ which he had had to 
read from early childhood until he graduated as a 
minister, had only served to obscure the personality of 
Jesus.. 

Peculiarly enough, the stronghold of orthodoxy 
and obsolete theology seems to be in the Y. M. C. A., 
which is patterned on the very rigid Danish association, 
rather than on the liberal associations of Great Britain 
and the United States. But even so, orthodox in- 
fluence on the people is only slight. The people are 
as reluctant as of old to follow the suggestions and 
more or less veiled hints of their very much concerned 
Danish church brethren. They are very civil in the 
matter, yes indeed! But in reality, you have a modern 
parallel, as it were, on the comment of Jon Loftsson 
eight centuries ago: they are willing to listen to what 
their Danish friends have to say, but do not intend to 
pay any attention to it. 


Religion in Action 
L. E. Eigle 


MINCE the church is both a social institution 
and a religious venture, wise Christian leader- 
ship will hold these two phases together 
and shape a course so that the value of 
ach may be expressed and their full signifi- 
ance stressed. Human life being a perfect whole, 
eligion must touch its every phase and manifest 
tself in business and social relations as well as in 
cts of worship. 

Jesus of Nazareth taught a religion to live by 
wimarily. To make his gospel merely an individual 
ssue, and an issue largely extraneous of the social 
1eeds of man, is a gross perversion of his message and 
ervice to mankind. Because the church has made 
alvation of the soul, escape from eternal punishment, 
ts chief aim and purpose, it has steadily declined in 
ritality, influence and appeal, until now it is kept 
live only by the comparatively small number of 
aithful, loyal members who stand by and administer 
itificial respiration. While millions go through all 
he forms of worship on Sundays, all too many of them 
ire utterly lacking in personal rectitude and social 
-onsciousness. It is the age-long experience: the tend- 
mey in religion to substitute rituals and outward 
orms for real inward righteousness and consistent 
laily Christlike living. 

The words of Amos, that rugged prophet of Tekoa, 
nay fittingly be applied to present conditions and 
ractices, when in his fifth chapter he makes use of 
shese caustic words: “I hate, I despise your feasts, 
and I will take no delight in your solemn assemblies. 
Yea, though ye offer me your burnt-offerings and 
neat offerings, I will not accept them; neither will I 
d the peace offerings of your fat beasts. Take 
ou away from me the noise of thy songs; for I will 
ot hear the melody of thy viols. But let Justice run 

m as waters- and Righteousness as a mighty 


stream.”’ But justice and righteousness are funda- 
mentally social virtues. 

What the church needs to do is to enlarge its 
program. Individual salvation and soul growth are 
indeed vital functions of religion, but there must be 
added a deep concern in general conditions of human 
life. The chief destroyer of faith in God is not athe- 
ism. The masses of the land yearn to believe in God 
and in the salvation of Jesus Christ, but are deterred 
from so doing by the inhumanities of man to man, with 
frequently prominent churchmen the chief offenders. 
Many men and women have been touched by the 
spirit of Jesus, and have risen into a temporary faith, 
only to have their souls crushed and their noble reso- 
lutions frustrated by maladjusted and cruel society. 
“They hearkened not unto Moses for anguish of spirit 
and for cruel bondage.’’ How that story of the Israel- 
ites repeats itself again and again in Christian lands, 
and particularly in this good United States! 

- And why not? Golden mansions in heaven have 
little appeal for the man or woman who must on 
earth live in hovel or hut; the promise of fullness of 
life in the Beyond does not ease the suffering of 
poverty here; the prospect of gay array in eternity 
will not attract those who are by necessity clad in 
rags and tatters in the present; expectant celestial 
bliss and glory will not disburden those who suffer 
brutal terrestrial wrongs, nor will hope of another- 
world justice assuage the hurt caused by present 
iniquity. 

If religion cannot bring about a transformation 
of the economic system so that the whole body of the 
people can, share security of employment, decent 
livelihood, fair opportunities for their children, reason- 
able guarantees for personal and family fulfillment, 
there is no power on earth that can save the church 
and nothing in heaven that will care to. 
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Sociology must take its place by the side of 
theology, and together they will rediscover and re- 
vitalize the Gospel of Jesus Christ so that God may 
be more than an object of thought or belief and re- 
ligion less something deducible from the attributes 
of God, but rather a progressive personal experience, 
a stilling of the yearnings of the soul. Such a con- 
ception of religion cannot be reduced to a philosophy, 
theology or creed, neither can it degenerate into for- 
mality. Since no first contacts with Christ are iden- 
tical and the avenues leading to God are as infinite as 
human temperaments, religion needs to be a possi- 
bility for all natures and its appeal must be to every 
phase of human life. 

Since organized religion has in the past centuries 
over-stressed theology and minimized social virtues, 
it has proved harmful to humanity and its postulates 
have been dangerous to the welfare of society. Nearly 
all the corrupt practices and vicious habits of our 
social, political and economic life have grown up under 
the very shadow of an aloof church. And well they 
might! For so long as humanity is led to believe that 
God is a divine judge who executes righteousness for 
all that are oppressed, so long will men and women re- 
frain from making earnest, legitimate effort to force 
human execution of justice. Likewise, as long as man- 
kind is taught to endure hardships and flagrant in- 
justices here because it believes that compensation for 
all will be made in the future life, so long will it fail to 
labor for the removal of the evils here and now. Such 
conceptions of God and immortality do not tend to 
make the world better, but nurture the growth of evil 
and misery. While this sort of religion is meant for 
the consolation of the heart, it actually acts as a drug 
upon the mind, and thus renders it incapable of clear 
thinking and effective acting. 

What happened in Russia and several other lands 
may happen here, in fact is already happening, not by 
virtue of official mandate, but in consequence of a 
more deadly power—the indifference and antagonism 
of the masses. 

Whether justice shall prevail and righteousness 
be the stream of life, is not so much dependent on God 
as it is on the behavior of mankind. War and peace, 
social and economic integrity, clean politics, honest 
business methods, clean living—all these God wills, 
but he will not bring them about except through and 
by the orderly, intelligent and forceful efforts of 
man. 

Though God caused the earth to bring forth ber- 
ries and seeds of all kinds, insects and worms of all 
sorts, he created no agency to carry them to the birds 
that they might eat and live; birds need to go after 
them and by so doing they serve themselves and 
humanity. Similarly, God made nature replete with 
all that is needful for humanity’s comfort and well- 
being, but man must think, plan, labor and perspire 
to make the resources available for himself. ‘In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.’’ The idea of 
God playing favorites, is a downright perversion of his 
every revelation whether on the pages of the Bible 
or in the book of nature. 

The church must arouse the conscience of man 
and stand as a strong wall between the lust for power 
and greed for wealth of the unscrupulous and the 
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rights of the people at large. To make religion 2 
dominant factor in society, it must labor to diminish 
human grief. Like the prophets of old, it must thunder 
against the besetting sins of the times, constantly 
work for the betterment of this life and keep alive the 
consciousness of God in the souls of men. 

And yet it is to be religion that will blaze the way 
In the struggle for the integrity of the human spirit. 
for the preservation of spiritual values in the face of 
the tremendous onslaughts of materialism and hate 
and force, religion must furnish the leadership. It is 
the only force that can warm the hearts, kindle a faith 
that will pull life together and imbue the mind with 
high purposes, unroll visions of a world in which every 
human being may face himself in self-respect anc 
worship his God with joy and gratitude alone. 

In the welter of new creeds and shifting mora 
ideals that characterize modern life and thought, hu:- 
manity forgets, or seems to forget, the lessons of its 
experience throughout the ages. The ideals which have 
emerged through centuries of human struggle anc 
faltering, are as fixed for our moral guidance as are 
the stars by which time is calculated and ships aré 
steered. The impelling faiths in which thinking mer 
and women of every generation have found strengtt 
and assurance are still fundamental. Life after all i: 
simple if we live simply. AJ] that is required is “‘tc 
do justly, and to love mercy and to walk humbly witl 
God.” 

It is not what the present moment or age may say 
but rather what the ages and generations of yester. 
day teach, that counts in the long run. Though it 
seems at present that all that was once held to be 
sacred and true is utterly futile, God still lives anc 
reigns; and the grand, age-old simple principles o: 
morality are still the anchors of hope that will anc 
can moor the soul, even in these tempestuous times 

During the orgy of ‘tumult and revolution ir 
France after the death of the “Grand Monarque,’ 
when God was denied, and murder and licentiousnes: 
ran riot, England, only a few leagues distant, remainec 
tranquil and secure. For, while their French neigh- 
bors worshipped reason, England clung to the God ot 
its fathers; while the French sang songs of class ha: 
tred, England chanted hymns of love and brother- 
hood.- Terror in a Godless France, peace and harmony 
in God-fearing England. Like the prodigal son 
some nations and peoples journey into far countries 
and waste their substance in riotous living; but wil 
sooner or later arise and come back to the Father 
to confess their sins, as did France. 

But a religion to bring back erring peoples, must 
first visualize its problems and then have the courage 
to grapple with them. At present the real issues 
seem to be confused, and their solution is rendered 
yet more difficult by the multiplicity of denomination: 
and sects. Church leadership must rise above the 
clamor of dogmatism and break the shackles of be. 


_ setting doctrines if it is again to become a living issué 


and re-establish the morals of humanity. 

The church should recognize the fact that ther 
is, in this world, no such thing as an isolated truth, 
and that there is no truth worth while that does not 
minister to the richer life and help man gain 
of fate and circumstances. Church leadership 
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therefore, be open-minded and welcome truth from 
whatever source derived, whether received from reve- 
lations of old or coming from souls of our own times. 
With such attitude, churchmen will lay less stress on 
theology and emphasize more sincerely constructive 
efforts for the welfare of man in collaboration with all 
groups who may have like ends and purposes. 

The question in this connection is whether, under 
the present seminary curricula, ministers are equipped 
and motivated in sufficient degree to nurture a more 
widespread growth. Isolated efforts have been made 
by a few churches to bring about needed reforms, and 
here and there an outstanding clergyman has earnestly 
sought to lead rich and poor to apply Christian ethics 
to everyday affairs, but the ministry as a whole has 
signally failed to deal boldly with the evils of the day. 

The reluctance of the church as an organization 


to play vigorously its part in the building of a new 
world may be due to the present method of training 
its ministry. Perhaps less polemics and more of 
Christian sociology; more of rugged Amos and other 
champions of moral rectitude; not so much of Paul’s 
abstruse ratiocinations and much more of Christ’s 
simple message, would better prepare and fit students 
of theology to meet the religious needs of modern 
society. 

Every other phase of human experience is con- 
stantly growing, and with such progress the knowledge 
and understanding of the Author and Giver of all 
things must enlarge. Readjustments may be exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable, but they will lift religion out of 
dead, barren creedalism and formalism, and again 
make the seeking of God in vital personal experience a 
living, impelling force and a joyous venture. 


A Strong Help for Peace 


Gilbert Stinger 


HE peace-bond campaign of the National 
Council for Prevention of War is swinging 
into its tenth month. Through the medium 
mete} of peace bonds thousands of new people 
have been interested in the organized peace movement 
for the first time. They have been given an oppor- 
tunity to learn the facts about war and peace. The 
idea takes holds rapidly. Throughout the country 
men and women seized upon it as an opportunity to 
make a contribution to peace, either as a salesman, 
or as a purchaser. Records show that since the drive 
to build a more adequate American peace movement 
was begun, more than 1,600 individuals have taken 
peace-bond books and asked their friends and neigh- 
bors to become bond buyers. The peace bonds, 
ranging in value from $1 to $100, are certificates 
acknowledging a contribution to peace. They do not 
bear interest, they are non-redeemable. Every bond 
buyer receives a year’s subscripiton to Peace Action, 
leading anti-war journal, published by the National 
Council for Prevention of War, and more thah 10,000 
readers have already been secured through peace- 
bond sales. ; 

In order to strengthen the whole peace movement, 
the Council provides that forty percent of a bond’s 
value may be allocated to a church, peace group, or 
any society for its peace activities. Records show 
that 261 organizations, national as well as local, have 
thus been aided. 

This campaign, the first of its kind in this country, 
has been officially endorsed by the General Alliance of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Christian Women. 

Among prominent peace-bond buyers and en- 
dorsers are United States Senator Gerald P. Nye, 
United States Senator Rush D. Holt, Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, numerous members of Congress and a score of 
mayors and other public officials in communities 
throughout the nation. 

With interest aroused, with money to push peace 
projects, with the magazine, Peace Action, to guide 
the work; the movement is being strengthened daily. 
‘This is all the more important in this election year. 
ba 

=a 


In this campaign the National Council for Pre- 
vention of War is sounding the message that the 
fundamental issue is the prevention of war, that if 
war comes, no program of any party can be put into 
operation. The Council is building its campaign 
around these six issues: 

1. National-defense policy based on defense of 
our soil from invasion, not of our interests abroad. 

2. Easing of international tensions through recip- 
rocal trade agreements and stabilization of currencies. 

3. Stronger neutrality legislation including em- 
bargoes on basic war materials. 

4. International cooperation in the settlement of 
disputes by peaceful means in accordance with the 
principles of the Kellogg Pact. 

5. Nationalization of the munitions industry, 
and taxing the profits out of war. 

6. Watchful maintenance of the constitutional 
guarantees of freedom of speech, press and assembly. 

Labor groups, farm groups, women’s organiza- 
tions, young voters, and church people especially are 
being urged to vote for or against Congressional can- 
didates on the basis of their stand on these issues. 
The five groups hold tremendous political power, and 
that power, thrown behind this program for peace, 
could make it a legislative reality. 

Work like this is being made possible by peace- 
bond drives. Literature cannot be printed, speakers 
cannot be sent to strategic areas, information cannot 
be mailed, unless money is available. Peace bonds are 
supplying funds every day for such projects as these. 

The need for an intensive peace-action campaign 
before November is acting as an impetus to peace- 
bond salesmen. They see in peace bonds the oppor- 
tunity to put peace work on a broader scale than ever 
before, to make peace a powerful political factor. 
The problem of financing the fight for peace has be- 
come the fight for peace. 

More people all over the country may want to 
take part in such a movement. They can do so by 
writing the National Council for Prevention of War, 
532 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., for full 
information. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


HEBREW PHILOSOPHY 


The Hebrew Philosophical Genius. 
By Duncan Macdonald. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press. $2.50. 


Dr. Macdonald attacks the widely held 
theory that the Hebrews had no philoso- 
phy, and, in an exhaustive and profoundly 
scholarly study, shows that, from their 
beginnings, they had fundamental philo- 
sophical ideas independent of revelation, 
which, by an orderly development reached 
their more formal expression in such later 
Old Testament books as Job, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes and Ecclesiasticus, without 
being affected by Greek philosophy. 

The Palestinian Hebrews, Dr. Mac- 
donald endeavors to show, built their 
philosophy upon purely Hebraic founda- 
tions. He seeks to demonstrate the origi- 
nality of Hebrew philosophy as it grew up 
on its own soil in Palestine, in disproof of 
the frequently asserted dependence of the 
later philosophical books of the Old Testa- 
ment upon Greek influences. This he does 
by tracing back the ideas of these books 
to ancient and fundamental Hebrew con- 
ceptions. He carries this idea into his study 
of the Johannine writings in the New 
Testament, and finds there, in the “Logos” 
becoming flesh, the fulfillment of Hebrew 
thought, rather than a Greek innovation. 

Dr. Macdonald, of course, is not alone 
in holding this point of view; it is held by 
many scholars of our day; we recall that 
Bishop Charles Gore also was of this 
opinion. 

From a wide and ae reading 
of the Old Testament, Dr. Macdonald has 
arrived at his conviction that independent 
thinking enabled the Hebrews to arrive 
at a true philosophy different from Greek 
philosophy; but more closely related to the 
mind of Plato than that of Aristotle. When 
Hebrew thinkers did come into contact 
with Greek- thought their philosophy be- 
came sadly distorted; the Alexandrine 
Jewish writings, as in contrast to the 
writings of the Palestinian Hebrews in the 
Old Testament, clearly reveal how per- 
verted Hebrew thought became when 
twisted into the Alexandrine philosophy 
and theology. This is shown especially in 
Philo, whose God no Hebrew would recog- 
nize as the Jehovah of the Old Testament. 
Philo turned the Old Testament Jehovah 
into an abstract pure being; a philosophic 
Absolute, foreign to Hebrew thinking. 
The philosophic Absolute of the Hebrews 
was the personality of Jehovah. Their 
God was anthropomorphic; such a per- 
sonality as the Hebrews knew among 
themselves, with the necessity of mutual 
understanding with man. Similar love and 
friendship could exist between God and 
man as that which existed between men. 
“Relations with an anthropomorphic Per- 


sonality like Jehovah,” says Dr. Mac- 
donald, “‘give far more scope to philosophy 
than the contemplation in its barrenness 


of an abstract Absolute.”’ The personality © 


of Jehovah who has thoughts of his own 
gives to the Hebrew his philosophical basis. 
Because they were sure of the personality 
of Jehovah, they were sure, as cause and 
consequence, each of his own personality, 
thinking his own thoughts. 

“Reason” also, in Hebrew thought, 
became a distinct personality, and, finally, 
the ‘‘Logos”’ became flesh and dwelt among 
men. 

William A. Marzolf. 
* * 


RELIGIOUS VERSE 


The Song of the Messiah. By John 
G. Neihardt. -New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50. 


Holy Flame. By Georgia Harkness. 
Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc. $1.50. 


“The Song of the Messiah” is the last 
in that narrative-sequence of Indian resist- 
ance to the advancing Great Plains frontier, 
of which ‘‘The Song of Three Friends,” 
“The Song of Hugh Glass,’ and ‘‘The Song 
of the Indian Wars” are the volumes previ- 
ously published. It differs from the pre- 
ceding narratives of heroic physical struggle 
and endurance in that the principal con- 
flict is interior and spiritual. 

Defeated in battle, the buffalo gone 
forever, forced.to hold the plow with hands 
accustomed only to the bow and lance, 
cheated by the agents, harried by blizzard 
and drought, the Plains tribes were ready 
by the late eighties to hearken to any 
word of a deliverer. From the Far West 
came the rumor that Jesus, whom the 
white men had tortured and killed, had 
come again, this time to the Indians, and 
five men of the Sioux were sent to go and 
see him and bring word again to the tribe. 
The five went and returned, all believing, 
but each with a different understanding of 
the megsiah’s message. To one, it was that 
all men were brothers; to another, that the 
white men should be swept away. But all 
agreed that Jesus had come and that his 
people must gather to dance in his welcome 
and worship. Thus began the Ghost Dance, 
and ere it had ended the great Sitting Bull 
had been murdered by his own people, 
wearing the blue uniform of the United 
States, and the soldiers of the Sixth United 
States Cavalry had wiped out the stain of 
Custer’s defeat, fourteen years before, by 
plowing women and children to bits with 
their quick-firing Hotchkiss guns, at the 
massacre of Wounded Knee. 

A better account, both historically and 
poetically, of the Ghost Dance movement 
as resulting in the murder of Sitting Bull 
is to be found in Stanley Vestal’s “Sitting 
Bull,” and of the massacre of Wounded 


Knee in Paul Wellman’s ‘Death on the | 
Plains”; but these external and spectacular - 
episodes are the least important aspects 
of the book. The description of the moods © 
of nature and of her children in the first | 
section, “The Voice of the Wilderness,” the © 
message of the messiah through the mouths 
of many interpreters, in ““The Coming of | 
the Word,” and the final vision of Sitanka, — 
visioning, at the Wounded Knee massaere, — 
the face of Jesus behind the distorted 
features of the soldier standing over him > 
with raised gun-butt, are moving in their 
simplicity 

Those who follow the verse-columns of 
religious journals will welcome this collec- 
tion of quietly devout poems, mostly son- 
nets, by the poet-scholar Georgia Harkness 
Although her “Holy Flame” rises from the 
candles of meditative worship rather than 
from the torch of flashing phrase and 
startling thought, there is originality, in 
such poems as, “Two Swords,” nor does 
Miss Harkness hold back her light from 
the dark corners of our social structure. 

Kenneth Porter. 
* * 


_ INSPIRED ADVICE 


As Far As I Can See. By Winifred 
Kirkland. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 2338 pp. $2.00. "a 
This is a personal confession of- faith, 
written to a younger friend by one who 
has reached the middle period of life. Miss 
Kirkland has written much through a busy 


‘lifetime, but during the past few years she 


has given her undivided attention to the 
problems of the Christian life and the 
Christian tradition. She looks upon her 
young friend Janet as typical of modern 
youth, clear of mind and vision, with a 
desire to know and to accept the best that 
life has to offer, but inclined to be agnostic 
in her attitude towards religion. Through 
Janet the author speaks to the young people 
of today, not as one who would argue a 
case with them, but as setting forth the 
Christian attitude of an older generation. 
Miss Kirkland accepts the traditional 
view of God and Jesus’ relationship to him. 
She is orthodox in her use of prayer, and 
in her views on immortality. But her chief 
emphasis is on Christianity as a way of life. 
For one who can accept the theological 
basis of the author this book offers com- 
fort and satisfaction.. The chapter entitled, 
“Pattern for Patriotism,” isespecially good. 
_ Alfred W. Birks. 
* * é 


TABLOID REVIEW 


Broncho Apache. By Paul I. Well- 
man. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 303 pp. $2.00. 

This is a stark novel based on the life of 
a historical Indian figure, the legends of 
whose exploits have been woven into a 
running account of ruthless barbarity, and 
there emerges a shocking picture of the 
red man as he must have appeared to oo 
a hapless pioneer. 
Gordon Manthorne. A 


a 
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Ministerial Union Holds Biennial Conference 


Much Interest Evoked by Speakers on Oxford Movement and 


‘ European Situation, Local Problems also Considered 


There is an exciting fellowship when 
Jnitarian ministers gather at their insti- 
utes every two years. It is somewhat like 
. family coming together again. There is 
nore than the stimulus of seeing each other 
gain, however, for there are interesting 
Japers and utterly frank discussions touch- 
ng basic matters vital to all. The Ston- 
eigh-Prospect Hill School at Greenfield, 
Viass., has for two of these occasions pro- 
vided a beautiful, comfortable and well- 
nanaged setting. This year the program 
vas especially interesting because of its 
yractical nature, the subject being ‘‘Our 
Shurches Today and Tomorrow.” 


Jur Churches Yesterday and Today 


On Tuesday evening, September 8, the 
ypening session was devoted to an intro- 
luctory address by Dr. Augustus P. Rec- 
ord of Detroit, Mich., entitled, “Our 
Shurches Yesterday and Today.” In a 
charming and humorous way Dr. Reccord 
arried reminiscences from the past into 
he consideration of our churches at pres- 
mt. In the discussion which followed, one 
juestion which had been raised by Dr. 
Reccord seemed to have caught the at- 
ention of the whole group. This question 
vas whether the giants and great preachers 
yf our ministry have all been in the past? 
[here was a general opinion that many of 
he great preachers of the past were not 
juite so great as we frequently think them, 
ind that the preaching function of the 
hurch, as well as the central position of the 
yreacher in days gone by, have contributed 
o building up a special reverence for those 
vho have become so famous. 

On Wednesday morning, members of the 
nstitute listened to a paper by Rev. Leslie 
[. Pennington of Cambridge, Mass., on 
‘The Basic Philosophy of our Churches.” 
With very great clarity and careful reason- 
ng, Mr. Pennington presented a basic 
tatement of what he conceived to be the 
osition of our religion. Liberalism as a 
neans or technique he considered primary 
© the philosophy of Unitarianism, and 
tated that its importance is magnified in 
ur situation today. We are on firm 
round in adopting and holding this posi- 
ion in spite of the drift away from it on 
very side. It is the method of democracy 
ind both nationally and in our religion we 
ave been forced to it by the failure of 
ther methods. We have also been led to it 
xy religious faith. It is the method of 
cience and assumes with science that 
Truth matters to man. It is an attitude 
mind and spirit as well as a working 
nethod, and although it uses the method 
Mf free inquiry it does not refuse to act. 
i addition to liberalism Mr. Pennington 
) d the belief that mysticism was 
sic to the philosophy of our churches. 
treating this point he stated that today 


the issues are drawn between realistic 
mysticism in which persuasion is the key 
word and a secularism based on force. He 
pointed to the necessity of creating a new 
philosophy of history that would do for 
our age of crisis what Augustine did for his 
after the breakdown of the Roman Empire, 
or what Jesus did for his particular age. 
Mysticism, although essential to such a 
task must be guarded carefully because of 
its tendency to drift into romanticism and 
sentimentalism. It can be made realistic 
by supporting the actual tasks of our time. 
He stated that we must “beware lest 
vested interests in our churches lead to the 
sin of pure spirituality.” 

The discussion which followed Mr. 
Pennington’s paper brought to the fore the 
considerations of various types of per- 
suasion and force and the possible ethical 
or unethical aspects of each. It also led to 
an expression of the need for the careful 
consideration of types of mysticism. It 
was suggested at one point that there would 
be considerable value in a study of what 
elements there were in Marxism akin to 
democracy. 


Liberalism Waning 


The second paper given that morning 
was on “European Religious Liberalism.” 
Professor James Luther Adams of the 
Meadville Theological School, who has for 
a number of months been visiting and 
interviewing eminent religious leaders in 
European countries, gave a masterful 
survey of the present situation concen- 
trating his attention largely upon Ger- 
many. His discussion of the individual 
leaders and their positions was particularly 
interesting. The picture presented was 
most discouraging and Professor Adams 
had no hesitation in stating that liberalism 
in Germany had completely broken down 
for the present, although he sees some hope 
for the future. 

At the luncheon Wednesday an address 
was given by Rev. Alfred Hall, president 
of the International Association of Re- 
ligious Liberals. Dr. Hall brought greetings 
from the Unitarian ministers of England, 
and spoke of the extensiveness of the 
international movement which in his 
opinion embraced 15,000,000 or 16,000,000 
people throughout the world. Foremost in 
the situation was, to his mind, the oppor- 
tunity for peace-making. He spoke of the 
great opportunity of leadership that lies 
with the liberals of America, Great Britain, 
and Holland. His address was closed with 
a very moving appeal to strengthen the 
international movement in order to protect 
persecuted liberals in unfortunate countries. 


Oxford Movement Discussed 


At the evening meeting two papers were 
presented on “The Oxford Movement; 
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Has It Any Valuefor Our Churches?” Rev.. 
Joseph Barth of Newton, Mass., speaking 
first, made a strong and very direct appeal 
for the allegiance of the Unitarians to the 
four absolutes of the Oxford Movement 
and for a greater effectiveness in dealing 
with the lives of individuals. He urged a 
critical self-examination upon the Uni- 
tarian minister, stating that we had not 
yet achieved a religion of joy. Mr. Barth 
did not speak as one who had himself 
become a member of the movement or who 
could endorse it completely, but, he chose 
the method of appealing for loyalty to its 
good points rather than trying coldly to 
appraise the good and bad that it holds. 

Rev. Hugh 8S. Tigner of Middletown, 
N. Y., who presented the second paper, 
went immediately into what was probably 
as devastating an attack upon Buchmanism 
as has ever been written. With most aston- 
ishing skill he used to the limit the weapons 
of satire, irony, and ridicule. Many times 
his thrusts were so effective that they left 
the audience almost exhausted from 
laughter. His paper was by no means con- 
fined to these methods, but was built 
around a most interesting social analysis. 
He described the movement as a product 
of the present stage of capitalist decay and 
as a refuge for those who had put their 
faith in the present order of things and 
now were unable to adjust themselves to a 
changing society. He also emphasized the 
fact that Buchmanism had achieved its 
success largely by its skill in getting hold 
of people who were at the end of their 
resources psychologically. Mr. Tigner’s 
paper brought forth some vigorous dis- 
cussion both from those who felt something 
could be gained by a study of Buchmanism 
and those who felt it could offer nothing 
of interest to a liberal religion. It was a 
stimulating evening and doubly so for its: 
frankness. No conclusion was reached, but 
it was evident that a large majority of 
Unitarian preachers find little that they 
believe of value to be taken from the 
Oxford Movement. 


Adult Education 


The second full day of the Institute 
began with a discussion of ‘‘Adult Edu- 
cation in Our Churches’ by Ernest 
Kuebler, secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education of the American 
Unitarian Association. His talk was most 
practical, emphasizing that we should 
adopt two theories of education. First, 
that learning is a life-long process and 
second, that there should be an educational 
provision for the needs of people as they 
arise at every period of life. He emphasized 
the fact that more serious problems of 
adjustment have to be made when formal 
schooling is through and during the first 
half of adulthood. He urged that we think 
of learning as something which comes at. 
the time of crisis. One of the largest prob- 
lems mentioned was that of how to link 
habits with ideals. It is recognized that 
whatever ideals are given in youth often 
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fade away as adults undertake the real 
problems of life. In order to meet the needs 
of our adults in our churches Mr. Kuebler 
urged programs emphasizing adult edu- 
cation in all our churches. 

Following Mr. Kuebler’s address three 
fifteen-minute talks were given. Rev. 
Dale DeWitt of Hollis, N. Y., spoke on 
“The Sermon as Adult Education,” stating 
that the sermon, in order to meet the needs 
of our particular time, must have an edu- 
cational emphasis. He urged a wide range 
of subjects, informativeness, the scientific 
or liberal method of thinking, and the 
relating of sermons to action. 

Rev. Delos W. O’Brian of Gardner, 
Mass., spoke on “The Forum as Adult 
Education,” describing the experiences of 
his own church in establishing a forum. He 
had found it most effective in molding 
public opinion through freedom of dis- 
cussion. He considered the forum indis- 
pensable, educationally, for liberalism and 
democracy. 

Rev. Frank E. Smith, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
dealt with ‘‘The Class as Adult Education,” 
discussing its usefulness in church life as 
well as in education. He considered good 
leadership, careful preparation, and a wide 
field of subject matter important to its 
success. He emphasized complete freedom 
of discussion as necessary for adult classes. 
He called attention to the possibility of 
reaching people for adult classes who were 
not interested in worship. He also stated 
that he did not believe the adult class 
should undertake specific action on matters 
discussed. This last point led to con- 
siderable discussion and paved the way for 
the paper which was to follow. 

Rev. Everett M. Baker, minister of the 
Westminster Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian), Providence, R.I., in the next paper 
discussed ‘‘The Present and Future of So- 
cial Action in Our Churches.” The initial 
point of this paper was that discussion 
groups should be formed in churches for 
the direct purpose of carrying into action 
certain projects that had to do with the 
moral life in our communities. He spoke 
particularly of discussion groups that 
might find expression in the cooperative 
movement. He suggested that wherever 
possible, groups from different churches 
should band together and where there is 
enough strength they should lobby for 
constructive actions on the part of public 
officials and representatives. He offered 
this method of discussion groups pointed 
towards specific projects, as a solution for 
the problem of putting thought into ac- 
tion. 

The discussion throughout the morning 
program was highly practical and sugges- 
tive for the various parishes. One point 
which evoked considerable response, but 
for the discussion of which there was not 
time, was that the Ministerial Union should 
find some way to be of practical support, 
financially, as well as otherwise, to those 
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who lose their jobs because of their courage 
in dealing with social issues. 


Regional Responsibility 

The final session of the Institute was 
held on Friday morning and was a dis- 
cussion of ‘‘Regional Responsibility in Our 
Churches and How to Develop It.” Dr. 
John Howland Lathrop of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who was to speak, was unable to be present 
and his place was taken by Rev. Lon Ray 
Call, secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference. Mr. Call discussed the church 


_ problems of the South, telling how regional 


encouragement might have strengthened 
the movement throughout that region. He 
contrasted with this the Western Con- 
ference where regional strength had saved 
the vitality of many churches. He was 
followed by Robert F. Duncan, regional 
vice-president of the A. U. A., who gave 
an excellent paper defining the principles 
which he thinks should guide regional 
responsibility. These principles, together 
with practical suggestions for a program 
based upon them, involved a building up 
of both responsibility and interest from the 
local churches, a slow development, and 
no weakening of national headquarters. 

In the discussion of these papers very 
great skepticism as to the usefulness of 
central headquarters, as now organized, 
was expressed. The sentiment of the group 


Reorganized Y. P. R. U. 


Several changes and improvements in 
the working organization of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, put into effect 
this year, have given rise to a feeling of 
optimism on the part of the officers of the 
national organization. With the.successful 
spring and summer regional conferences, 
at which there were record attendances, 
and with the busy summer season at the 
Isles of Shoals, during which the conference 
of the Leyden International Bureau was 
held, behind them, they are now engaged 
in enthusiastic planning for a winter season 
of activity. 

A new policy for the administration of 
field work has been launched whereby the 
visiting and reporting on local areas will 
be done by directors within those areas. 
Heretofore the Union has engaged field 
secretaries who spent most of the year 
traveling from one section of the country 
to another. It is believed that the new 
plan will bring about an increase in 
regional efficiency and, as a result, an 
increase in national unity. A new system of 
report-analysis charts will be furnished the 
directors and monthly accurate reports 
will be expected from them. The work 
done by the directors will be voluntary 
except for some reimbursement from the 
national office to aid in paying traveling 
expenses. Coordinators will be appointed 
in those districts in which there are no 
directors. 

The Y. P. R. U. News will be changed 
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was generally in favor of regional strength 
ening and Dr. Charles R. Joy, admini: 
trative vice-president of the A. U. A., mair 
tained that this could be brought about 2 
effectively under the present arrangemer 
as under any other. 

Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin of New Bedforc 
Mass., gave a summary of the conferenc 
before the adjournment and spoke of it 2 
one of the most helpful that he had eve 
attended. He left an eloquent plea for 
faith in the evolutionary process in life an 
for optimism about what we may develo 
from the present discouraging situation. 

Dr. Norman D. Fletcher of Montelai: 
N. J., presided throughout the meeting 
of the Institute doing an efficient job 
keeping the program exactly on schec 
ule. 

The Institute was not so well attende 
as that of two years ago, but a number ¢ 
the ministers who had been present 4 
other such gatherings were outspoken i 
their praise of the practical nature of th 
subjects discussed and the excellence of th 
papers which were presented. Everyon 
present felt that through a sound ph 
losophy of liberalism and the use of tect 
niques of education which would result i 
action, Unitarianism might find itse 
offering a unique service to our country an 
our generation. 

Dale DeWitt. 


Plans Year of Activit 


during this year from a small, bi-monthl} 
paper distributed without charge, to 
monthly publication of six printed page: 
edited by Mrs. Joseph Barth of Newtor 
Mass., with a staff of four departmer 
chairmen. An effort has been made t 
make possible a paper which would serv 
as a liberal journal of opinion for youn 
people, an informative organ outlining an 
publicizing the various activities of th 
organization, and consisting of monthl 
columns of valuable practical suggestior 
for young people’s work. There will be 
small subscription charge for the ne 
News. 

At the meeting of the board of directo: 
at Star Island this summer, it was vote 
as one of the year’s objectives to engag 
in increased cooperation with the Leyde 
International Bureau. At the Internation: 
Conference, $300 was raised with which th 
Bureau can increase the scope of its a 
tivities this winter. Already forty-tw 
young people have made reservations 1 
go to England for the International Cor 
ference at Oxford next summer, and th 
before the Union has had the opportunit 
to publicize the conference throughout th 
country. It is expected that approximatel 
fifty-five people will go in the party, leay 
ing here early in July and returning durin 
the second week in August. The Englis 
Young People’s League and Fellowship « 
Youth have offered hospitality in Englan 
to thirty of the American young peop) 
a 


es 
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om the Young People’s Christian Union 
oY Par Us 

The Commission on Social Responsi- 
lity has been reorganized in order to be 
ore efficient in proposing activities for 
cial service and social action. Where the 
ommission was formerly composed of a 
rge staff with numerous committees it 
is been reduced this year to eight mem- 
srs. The Commission, as organized during 
cent years, was engaged in many projects 
; once, each committee working in its 
vn field. In order to avoid cumbersome- 
sss and inactivity the whole Commission, 
; at present constituted, will work on a 
ngle or a few projects at a time, thus 
meentrating its attention and assuring 
yeedier and better results. It is still a 
operative venture with the Y. P. C. U., 
hich will furnish four of the eight mem- 
srs for the Commission. Contemplated 
‘ojects for immediate consideration are, 
‘e-voting education, social hygiene, and 
operation with the Department of Social 
elations of the American Unitarian 
ssociation. 

At.the annual meeting in Hopedale last 
ring it was voted to set up a national 


onsumers’ Cooperative Committee which _ 


ould make a thorough study of con- 
mers’ cooperatives and recommend bibli- 
rraphies, and cooperative activities to the 
cal unions. The committee, composed 
' six members from different sections of 
1e country, is now engaged in planning the 
sar’s program. 

During this fall a special committee will 
“ovide a song and service book for the 
yung people which will be the result of 
meentrated work by this committee for 
le past year. It will consist of sample 
rvices, suggested readings, suggested 
usic, and other parts of the service, as 
ell as a bibliography of scripture read- 
gs, both biblical and extra-biblical. This 
90k will be offered to the branches at a 
ary low cost. 

Plans are under way for the two summer 
mferences to be held on the Isles of Shoals 
axxt summer, June 26-July 10. Allan 
Thitcomb, the chairman of Waltham, 
[ass., and Dr. Edward Holyoke, the vice- 
airman of Omaha, Neb., met with their 
ymmittee at the Shoals reunion at the 
rlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
ptember 12, and chose as the theme for 
1e conference, ‘“Young People Building a 
eligion for Today.” 

An effort is being made to increase the 
amber of national functions. Whereas it 
as been the custom to hold the annual 
ance each year in Boston, it is now planned 
) have a dance held by each federation or 
nion in its own locality on the same date 
ith an exchange of greetings among differ- 
at sections of the country. An increased 
fort is to be made to urge churches which 
ave never done so before to observe 
oung People’s Sunday, and to plan the 
Eaday so that results will come in from 


er the country giving the denomination 


a clearer presentation of what the young 
people are thinking. It is planned to have 
a national play-night on which plays will 
be presented at a number of points 
throughout the country, with the proceeds 
going to the national organization. 

The officers for the coming year will be 


John W. Brigham, Concord, Mass., presi- 
dent; Miss Pauline E. Wood, Woburn, 
Mass., secretary; Roland B. Greeley, 
Boston, treasurer; Harold Shelley, Dor- 
chester, Mass., assistant treasurer and 
business manager of the News, and J. 
Donald Johnston, executive secretary. 


Conferring Across the Water 


Report on a Busy Summer 
Robert C. Dexter 


-If I were asked to summarize in two 
words our two months in Europe I could 
not do better than to use that much- 
abused phrase of the American business and 
religious executive—‘‘In conference.” As 
I look over the summer from the perspec- 
tive of almost a week at home it seems as 
though most of our time was spent either 
in meetings with like-minded people from 
all quarters of the world, or in personal dis- 
cussion of our mutual problems. Let no one 
think that we are complaining. From some 
of these meetings and conferences we came 
away feeling not only that we had made 
new and lasting friends, but also that at 
times we had literally set at the feet of men 


who were shaping the world that is to be . 


We also came away more than ever con- 
vinced of the similarity of the problems 
which confront men and women with a 
social vision and a religious motive the 
world over. 

We started off on our arrival in England 
by attending as delegates the Anglo- 
American Historical Association. This was 
particularly my wife’s party as she is the 
historian of the family, but it helped to 
give us a perspective and a point of view 
for all that followed. Too often in our 
attempts to change the world in thirty 
days we forget the experience and the ac- 
complishments of the past, and in these 
discussions of the background of our two 
countries we were reminded once more of 
what our forbears had accomplished in 
spite of almost insuperable difficulties. 

Following that I had the pleasure of 
being a delegate at the International Con- 
ference of Social Work, also in London. It 
was decidedly encouraging to see the 
hundreds of social workers from all over 
the world meeting together and discussing 
in many languages the techniques of their 
arduous and ever-developing tasks. 

Then we left London for the quiet of a 
small country village in Dorset, where we 
were entertained for ten days by two of our 
good English friends who happen to be 
engaged in the Workers’ Education Move- 
ment, one of the outstanding successes in 
adult education in the world. There we 


not only drank in the beauty and quiet’ 


of the centuries-old English countryside, 
but received much inspiration and practical 
wisdom from our friends. 

In between the conferences we had the 
opportunity to meet many of our English 
Unitarian colleagues, and for the first time 


in five years to get a conception of recent 
developments in England. We were im- 
pressed with the renewed life and vigor of 
Great Britain. No country which we 
visited, and certainly not our own, has 
shown such a vital recovery from the 
depression as has England. If only the 
menace of war were not ever present, 
England with its surging economic life 
and its hopes for future development under 
its popular new king would be a country 
to be envied, 


Then to Holland 


From England we went directly to the 
International Theological Conference at 
Arnhem, Holland, where it seemed almost 
as though we were at home. Here were 
representatives from ten or a dozen Euro- 
pean countries, England, Holland, Switzer- 
land, France, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia and Hungary, 
all of our own household of faith, and here 
we spent a full week listening to papers and 
discussions and conferring with the leaders 
of our movement. It was distinctly a 
young and forward-looking group which 
met at Arnhem. Some of the older leaders 
were missed, but it was encouraging tO see 
the development of new and vigorous 
personalities in our movement abroad. In 
addition to Mrs. Dexter and myself, the 
only other American delegates present 
were Rey. and Mrs. Dan Huntington Fenn 
of Chestnut Hill, Mass., and Professor 
James Luther Adams of the Meadville 
Theological School. Mr. Fenn gave a 
thought-provoking paper on the present 
theological situation in America and I 
presented a paper which evoked con- 
siderable discussion on anti-liberal move- 
ments in America, which was coupled with 
a paper by a German sociologist on anti- 
liberal movements in Europe. It is appar- 
ent that fortunately we lag behind some 
of the European countries in the develop- 
ment of anti-liberal movements. On the 
other hand, certain European countries 
such as Great Britain and the Scandinavian 
have not advanced along this perilous road 
as far as we have. It was obvious to all 
those there gathered that liberalism in 
religion as well as in politics and economics 
is facing one of the most momentous crises 
in its history. Our theology and our liturgy 
differed tremendously, but we were all 
essentially liberals and we left Arnhem 
with a renewed faith in the possibilities of 
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our movement and a deep and abiding 
friendship for the men and women who, 
despite difficulties and opposition, were 
arrying it on. 


And Germany 


From Holland we visited Germany, 
spending a few days each in Trier, the old 
Roman city on the Moselle, Saarbruken, 
the capitol of the Saar territory which’ has 
just been returned to Germany, and Frei- 
burg-in-Breisgau. The Saar was particu- 
larly interesting. There was in the Saar the 
same enthusiasm for the Hitler regime 
which we found several years ago in other 
parts of Germany, but which is today not 
quite so obvious elsewhere. The Hitler 
regime has made a special effort in the 
Saar to improve the economic situation of 
its inhabitants, with, on the whole, satis- 
factory results. Everywhere in Germany 
one could see the evidences of new building, 
particularly houses for the working classes, 
and it is this economic rehabilitation which 
has done much to strengthen the present 
regime in the face of many things of which 
many good Germans disapprove. In Frei- 
burg and the Black Forest region generally, 
where Catholics predominate, the enthusi- 
asm for the new regime was far less appar- 
ent than through the North. 


International Friendship 


From Germany we went into Switzerland 
and I had my first view of the beauties of 
Lake Lucerne. Interlaken unfortunately 
was covered with clouds and we missed the 
Jungfrau. Our reason for going to Switzer- 
lJand was that I had been asked to attend 
the meetings of the committee on minor- 
ities of the World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches, and also 
the meeting of their committee on man- 
agement. Both these meetings were held 
in the little town of Chamby, standing 
well above Lac Leman near Montreux. 
I only wish I could convey in words the 
beauty of our location as we looked off 
down the lake and over the snow-capped 
Dents du Midi. It would take a poet to 
describe it. But it was not the beauty of 
Chamby which moved us the most. There 
we met with representatives of the Chris- 
tian churches of Europe all the way from 
the Greek Orthodox bishops of Novi-Sad 
and professors from the orthodox colleges 
in Bulgaria to our own Unitarian col- 
leagues in England. We discussed for two 
days the various minority problems which 
exist all over the map of Europe, but par- 
ticularly the sad plight of the non-Aryan 
‘Christians in Germany. We had with us 
representatives of the German churches, 
both those who are favored by the govern- 
ment and their critics. The most fervent 
plea for these non-Aryan Christians was 
made by one of the leading German 
Lutheran pastors. Steps were taken with 
regard to most of these minorities which 
it is to be hoped will help to alleviate their 
situation. With the non-Aryan Christians 


plans are being made for colonization in 
various parts of the world. 

At the meeting of the management 
committee, which was a much larger and 
even more representative group, I was 
asked to represent the American branch 
of the World Alliance. This was an unex- 
pected honor and responsibility. Other 
American representatives who were there 
were Dr. William Pearson Merrill, one of 
the vice-presidents of the World Alliance, 
Dr. Henry M. Atkinson, the American 
secretary, and Dr. Henry S. Leiper of the 
Federal Council of Churches. At that 
meeting the policies of the churches in this 
day of war and rumors of war were dis- 
cussed and elaborated. It was quite clear 
that the economic unfairnesses of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty were an important cause 
of the present unrest, as well as the eco- 
nomic policies of all countries, including 
our own. A small committee was appointed 
consisting of an English Methodist, a 
general superintendent of the Lutheran 
Church in Germany, a Reformed minister 
from Holland, and myself, to present to the 
large committee a resolution dealing with 
this situation. As a result of our delibera- 
tions we agreed unanimously that the 
churches of the world should call on the 
League of Nations and on their respective 
nations to summon at the earliest possible 
opportunity a world conference, which 
should discuss these unfairnesses and 
economic factors which are making for 
war. The resolution which we prepared, 
which was strong and specific, was ac- 
cepted unanimously by the entire com- 
mittee of some forty or fifty leading 
churchmen, representing twenty-five or 
thirty national states. It is all the more 
significant since many of the representa- 
tives were from the official national 
churches. The spirit of Christianity, how- 
ever, was stronger at Chamby than the 
spirit of nationalism. We came away with 
a deep and abiding confidence in the va- 
lidity of the faith which we all held. There 
were, of course, varying counsels and 
differences of opinion. Some of the extreme 
reformers seemed a bit intolerant and im- 
patient and some of the more conservative 
brethren a bit cautious, but on the whole 
it was a deep religious spirit which domi- 
nated our deliberations and which made us 
feel that ultimately that spirit would 
triumph. 


Pessimism at Geneva 


We then had two days at Geneva, which 
is now probably the most pessimistic com- 
munity in the world. There seemed to be 
lacking at Geneva that spirit of faith and 
confidence which we felt so strongly at 


.Chamby, and it is a renewal of that spirit 


which Geneva most emphatically needs. 
And yet it is there, just as surely as Mont 
Blane lies behind the clouds across the 
lake. The snow-clad mountain top was 
hidden while we were in Geneva, but we 
knew that somewhere behind those clouds 
the mountain towered toward the sky. 
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So we were also conscious that somewhe 
behind the clouds of apprehension ar 
dread and selfish nationalism there was a 
ideal world of peace and content, and th: 
the task of sweeping away the clouds a 
shaping the ideal world was in part 
least ours. 

At Geneva we ended our conferen 
and on our return spent a week with M 
and Mrs. Fenn in a small village in tl 
Black Forest, steeped in sunshine and fu 
of quiet peace. From thence we droy 
along the castled Rhine of song and stor 
and took the ship for these shores. 

There is much in Europe as in Americ 
to cause depression and discouragemen 
and we saw and felt much of that in o1 
contacts abroad, and yet there is muc 
cause for encouragement and hope. Ws 
may be possible but it is not necessaril 
inevitable. There are here and there me 
and wonren of power and ability who hay 
not bowed the knee to Mars, who sti 
believe that an ordered and a free wor! 
can exist and who are working night ar 
day for its realization. It is with the 
men and women, whom we met and learne 
to know and love, that the hope for tl 
future lies. We returned to Ameri 
determined to do what little we could ° 
align ourselves and our associates he 
with them in their efforts to build a ne 
world out of the wreckage of the old. 


* * 
PERSONALS 


“Was Fair Harvard’s Father a Red‘ 
is the title of an article written by D 
Charles H. Lyttle of the Meadyvil 
Theological School, which appears 
The Christian Century of September 1 


Carroll H. Evans, formerly organist 
the Channing Religious Society, Newto 
Mass., is now serving as organist of tl 
South Church, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Mrs. Kathryn Hulbert Hall, former 
parish assistant at the Unitarian Socie 
of Wellesley Hills, Mass., has returned 
that position, succeeding Miss Margar 
Odell, who has resigned to accept a simil 
post with the Congregational Church 
New Canaan, Conn. 


Rey. Lawrence Clare, minister of t) 
Church of the Messiah, Montreal, Canad 
will deliver a series of six lectures « 
“Religion in Modern Literature,” for t! 
benefit of the church-school teachers 
greater Montreal during November a1 
the first two weeks in December. M 
Clare’s subjects will be, ““Walt Whitm: 
and His Cosmic Consciousness,” ‘‘Tolsto 
the Drama of a Divided Self,” ‘Shaw: 
Study in Religious Individualism,” “‘Che 
terton: the Catholic Trend,’ ‘‘The Witne 
of Modern Literature to the Necessity 
Belief,” and ‘‘The Present Emphasis | 
the Mystical Heart of Religion.” _ 

Edward W. Ohrenstein, a student 
the Meadville Theological School, w 
preach at the Unity Church Societ 
Hinsdale, Ill., during the autumn. > 


a 
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‘Just Off the Press 


Laymen’s League Manual on Church 
Work Covers Wide Field 


Entitled, ““How to Make the Local 
Church More Effective,” a twenty-eight- 
page manual for church officers, trustees, 
parish committeemen and other volunteer 
church workers has just been issued by 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

It is based on the findings of the League’s 
first Institute of Churchmanship conducted 
this summer at the Isles of Shoals. ‘‘It is 
not,” as the foreword says, ‘“‘a report of the 
addresses and conferences of the Institute, 
but a practical manual of some suggestions 
for making your local church more effec- 
tive, based on what was said by Institute 
speakers, leaders and delegates, which was, 
in turn, based on successful experience of 
many churches.” 

Subjects considered in detail are: 
“Church Planning and Organization,” 
*‘Church Finances,” “‘Church Attendance 
and Membership,” ‘“‘The Service of Wor- 
ship,” “‘The Church and Society,” ‘Youth 
and the Church.” Other topics, “Church 
Promotion and Publicity,’’ ‘‘The Church 
School,” and “Organized Laymen, Lay- 
women and the Church,” are given briefer 
‘consideration, since special manuals and 
bulletins on these phases of church work 
are available from the League, the Women’s 
Alliance and the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. The section on ‘‘Youth and the 
Church,” is confined to adult dealings 
with young people and devoted to sug- 
gestions for keeping youth in the church, 
helping them in the transition from the 
church school and the Young Peoples 
Religious Union to the adult life of the 
church. 

Church attendance and membership 
were stressed at the Institute and are 
emphasized in the manual. Of the service 
of worship, the manual declares: 

“In the service of worship men and 
women meet on the highest possible 
ground. Only there do they gain spiritual 
insight into the complex facts and forces 
of the good life, vision to achieve unity and 
order in their own lives, impetus to make 
more good to prevail in the life of the 
world; and attain a meaningful relation 
to the reality that surrounds and sustains 
them. Worship is the central event in any 
church, orthodox or liberal, humanist or 
theist.”’ 

* * 


MOHAWK VALLEY CONFERENCE 


The Mohawk Valley Conference of Free 
Churches will meet in Rochester, N. Y., 
Friday and Saturday, October 2 and 3. 


* * 


CHURCH NOTES 
-- Worcester, Mass.—During the summer 


a number of repairs have been made to the - 


church building and parish house of the 
First Unitarian Church. An oil-heating 
system has been installed, the exterior of 
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the church and interior of the parish house 
have been painted, and the beautiful old 
steeple has been re-enforced. 


Canton, Mass.—The opening service 
of the year at the First Congregational 
Parish in Canton (Unitarian), was held 
September 18, as a joint service in which 
the Universalist Parish participated. 


Ridgewood, N. J.—The Fireside Forum 
of the Unitarian Society of Ridgewood will 
devote its pre-election meetings to a study 
of the nominees, and will hear as speakers 
representatives of the Republican, Demo- 
cratic, Socialist, Communist, and Union 
parties. A celebration commemorating the 
fortieth anniversary of the organization 
of the Society will be held Thursday 
evening, October 1. 


Sudbury, Mass.—The annual harvest 
dinner and fair will be held at the First 
Parish on October 12 at 12.30 p.m. 

* * 


MR. GYSAN TO GIVE FULL 
TIME TO GREATER BOSTON 

Rev. William H. Gysan of Boston, 
Mass., who has for the past two years 
served as national director of student work, 
will devote his full time this year to the 
ministry to students in Greater Boston, 
Mass., under a new arrangement by which 
Rev. Everett M. Baker, minister of the 
Westminster Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian), Providence, R. I., will assume the 
duties of the national office. 

While the present arrangement is, as yet, 
only for a one-year period, it is hoped that 
the increasing support of the Boston stu- 
dent work on the part of churches, Alliance 
branches, Laymen’s League chapters, con- 
ferences, and individuals, will make a full- 
time ministry to Greater Boston students 
a permanent reality. 

* * 
MINISTERIAL CHANGES 

Arthur Foote, II, son of Dr. Henry 
Wilder Foote of Belmont, Mass., has 
accepted a call to the ministries of the 
Unitarian churches in Stockton and 
Sacramento, Calif. Mr. Foote is a graduate 
of Harvard College and of the Meadville 
Theological School. 

*x* * 

CHURCH RADIO BROADCASTS 

The Register intends to list radio broad- 
casts from Unitarian churches and by 
Unitarian ministers in advance each week, 
and will appreciate-it if ministers whose 
services are to be broadcast will send the 
schedules of their radio time to the news 
editor as far in advance of the broadcasts 
as possible. 

* * 
CHURCH SCHOOL MEETING 

Church-school workers of the Plymouth 
and Bay district will gather for a confer- 
ence at the First Parish, Kingston, Mass., 
on Sunday evening, October 4. Following 
a supper served at six o’clock, the dele- 
gates will divide into group meetings, after 
which they will come together to hear the 
main speaker of the evening. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, pia Mes 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning services at 11 
a. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by the minister. 


FOR MINISTERS ONLY 


Unitarian ministers throughout 
the country having parishioners 
moving into Metropolitan New 
York, are requested to furnish 
us with the names and addresses 
of such people in order that we 
may contact with them. 


Metropolitan Conference of Free Churches 
550 West 110th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Classified Advertising 


CONCERT ARTISTS FURNISHED free of 
charge to church organizations. Wonderful op- 
portunity to raise funds. Write Universal Concert 
Company, 554 Main Street, Room 11, Worcester, 
Mass, 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
hey render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water - - - - $1.00-1.50 
Rooms with Bath - - - - - - =- = 2.00-2.50 


Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 


Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 
Endowment Fund. 

Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice president 
REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-president 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer 
MARY C, COBURN, Executive Secretary 
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Pleasantnees 


In two years the sponsors of the Town- 
send Plan managed to take in $1,000,000 
and 10,000,000 people.—Judge. 


ee 

All we know about those voluminous 
culottes the girls are wearing is that they 
look like two-pant suits that have coa- 
lesced.—H xchange. 

* * 

“Why are you and your little sister 
always quarreling?” 

“T don’t know, dad; unless she takes 
after mother, and I take after you.” —Ez- 
change. 

* * 

“Your doctor’s out here with a flat 
tire.”’ 

“Diagnose the case as flatulency of the 
perimeter and charge him accordingly,” 
ordered the garage man. “That’s the way 
he does.” —Enka Voice. 

* Eo 

The Federal Housing Administration 
has discovered in a survey of Washington 
that the White House is in the $40 to $75 
rental zone. Some Republicans feel that 
Mr. Farley is spending a good deal more 
than that to keep the present tenants.— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Mrs. Hoskins: ‘‘Hiram, why do you say 
‘by heck’ so much and wear those big 
boots with your trousers tucked in the 
tops?” 

Hiram: “I’m just rehearsin’ so’s I’ll be 
ready for our summer boarders. If I 
don’t act right they might not b’lieve we’re 
real hillbillies.”,—Exchange. 

* * 

Little Freddy watched intently while 
his grandmother prepared the tea table. 

“Do your glasses magnify very much, 
Gram?” he suddenly asked. 

“Why, yes, dear,’ said the old lady. 
Freddy looked thoughtful. 

“Then please will you take them off 
when you cut me a piece of the cherry 
cake?”’—Modern Woodman. 

x * 

Out in the drought area there must be 
dozens of superstitions. Prayer, incanta- 
tions and lucky charms are indulged in; 
all are relics of the day when everybody 
depended directly upon the weather. 
Probably nothing has been invented to 
beat George Ade’s rain-making recipe: 
Get all the farmers to shine their shoes.— 
F. P. A. in New York Herald Tribune. 

hea 

Little Archibald had had his first arith- 
metic lesson that morning, and was telling 
his mother that if he had two apples and 
some one gave him two more he would then 
have four apples. 

“Now, then,” said his mother, “if you 
had three bananas and I gave you three 
more, how many would you have then?” 

“Oh, we haven’t done bananas yet, 
Mummy,” said Archibald.—El Paso World 
News. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


.From a 
Ministers’ Association 


“We all feel that a central 
organization is vitally es- 
sential to the strength of 
our churches and we are 
ready to offer you our 
aid in everything that is 
needed to increase the 
power and _ significance 
of Unitarianism.” 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 

Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 


Mrs, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 


Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 


| tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


JUST 
OUT 


—— 28-page Manual on 


HOW TO MAKE 
THE LOCAL CHURCH 
MORE EF FECTIVE 
Findings of the Churchmanship Institute held by the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. ote CAPitol 1230 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $3.00 per year. 


§& MONTHS FOR $1 .OO 


The 


Introducing 
The Register 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends Piseossci Rate of 5 months for one 


I enclose check or currency 


NOME ioe. «2/0 «5 .0ie ofn/ozs Wasa winle lateral letareeyapeiaieate 
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A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 
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